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BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JANUARY 14, 1820. 


Num. 42. 





AGRICULTURAL. 
ANNAPOLIS, January 1st, 1820. 


Dear Sin,—In pursuance of a resolve of the Agricul- 
tural Society of Maryland, at their anniversary meet- 
ing, held on the 15th of December, inthe chamber of 
the House of Delegates, 1 transmit, for publication 
in your useful and widely circulating paper, the ad- 
dress of Virgil Maxcy, Esq delivered to them, and to 
a large assemblage; composed of officers of Govern- 
ment, members of the General Assembly, and ladies 
and gentlemen from the city, and from various parts 
of the state.—Also, the communication from Dr. 
Joseph E. Muse, on the modus operandi of Plaster of; 
Paris, 





H. Maynapien, President of the 
Agricultural Society of Maryland. 





PROCEEDINGS} 
OF THE 


AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF MARYLAND. 


The Agricultural Society of Maryland agreeably to 
the provisions of their constitution, met in the city of 
Annapolis, on Wednesday, the 15th instant. After 
the usual business was transacted, the President pre- 


_ sented to the Society a communication from Dr. Jose 


FE. Muse, of Dorchester county, Md. on the modus 
operandi of gypsum, which’ was read. The Society 
resolved that the President request the editors of the 
American Farmer, Maryland Gazette, and Maryland 
Republican, to publish in their respective papers, Dr 
Muse’s learned and very ingenious communication. 

Judges were appointed to examine the articles of- 
fered for exhibition, who awarded premiums to the fol- 
Jowing persons: 

To Mr. Jonathan S. Eastman, for his improved 
straw cutter, This instrument was so much approved 
ef, that the patent right for Anne Arundel county was 
purchased by a company of gentlemen present. 

To Mr. Arthur T. Jones, of the Eastern Shore of 





Some of Wood's patent ploughs, made at the found- 
ry of general John Mason, near Georgetown, were eX- 
hibited. These ploughs were highly thought of on 
account of the ease with which the beam might be 
raised or lowered, and particularly on account of the 
excellent form of the cast iron mould board, , 

At two o’clock the society adjourned, and assem- 
oled again at 5 0’ clock in the evening, for the purpose 
of hearing an address, delivered by Virgil Maxey, Esq. 
member of the society, in the Chamber of the House 
of Delegates, agreeably to a request made by the So- 
ciety at their last meeting, After Mr. Maxcy had 
concluded, the following resolutions were proposed 
and assented to. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be pre- 
sented to Mr. Maxey, for the able and eloquent ad- 
dress delivered before them. 

Resolved, Vhat the Secretary apply to Mr. Maxcy 
for permission to publish his address, and if it be ob- 
tained, to cause two hundred copies of the said ad- 
dress to be published for distribution, under the direc- 
tion of the President. 

Resolved, That the President be requested to trans- 
mit copies of the address fo the editors of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, the Maryland Gazette, and the Maryland 
Republican, for publication in their papers respec- 


tively. 
T. H. CARROLL, Sec’ry. 


ADDRESS, &c. 


Gentlemen of the Agricultural Society of Maryland. 

Having been requested to deliver an address st this 
anniversary meeting, I have thought it best, after a 
few preliminary remarks upon the relative importance 
of Agriculture, in comparison with other pursuits, to 
invite your attention to a brief view of its condition in 
Maryland, and to an examination of the means, by 
which individuals, as well as the Legislature, may 
most effectually contribute to its improvement, which 
has now become equally essential to the welfare of the 
Agricultural class and the genercl prosperity of the 
state. | 

Political writers have from the beginning, differed 
with respect to the sources of the wealth of nations, 


‘ 





Md. for an instrument, consisting of a plough and 
harrow united, well calculated for putting in grain 
on corn ground. 
To Mr, Christopher Jackson, for a bull, 2 years old, 
of a good size and fine proportion. 
To Mrs. James M‘Cubbin, for the best woollen car- 


P 


ing. 

To Mrs. Hart, for a fine rag, of good materials and 
handsome colours. 

To Mrs. Sears, for the same. 

To Mrs. Frances Fowler, for the same. 

To Miss Sta!ling, for an excellent counterpane, and 
some fine vest patterns. 

To Mrs. Gambrill, for a counterpane very fine and 
of handsome figure. 
‘Te Miss E. Murdock, for a down hat, ingeniously 


et. 
‘To Mrs Watkins, for a piece of very good carpet- 


some attributing it to Agriculiure, some to commerce, 
some to manufactures, and others to labour and capi- 
tal employed in all three. The last appears to me to 
be the true theory; for Agriculture originates, manu- 
facture improves, and commerce gives value hy creat- 
ing demand, while labour and capital stimulate all, 
But however variant opinions may have been or still 
are with respect to these several hypotieses, all must 

gree that whatever may be the value imparted 

y the labour and ingenuity of man to the pro- 

uctions of nature, the earth is the original parent of 
them all, Agriculture is the art, by which these pro- 
ductions are multiplied, so as to meet the wants of 
civilized'men, Most of these wants are common to 
all,—to the agriculturist, the manufacturer and the 
seaman, as well as tothe artist, the man of letters and 
the statesman. As all equally derived their origin 
from the earth, all are equally dependent upon it for 





made an handsomely decorated. 

To Mrs. Eliza Warfield, for the best wollen stock- 
ings and gloves. 

To Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, for a pair'of uncom. 
mon fine knit cotton stockings, 

Mr. Thomas Chase exhibited some very large cauh- 


flowers, from his farm, near Annapolis; one of which | silent labours in retirement and out of the view of the | 
ate On the other hand the arts throng the, 
cities and bustle in the crowd; while commerce, sp-' 


weighed 19 Ibs. with leaves, and 7 Ibs. when stripped 
of them. ; 





jeemitade: 


their subsisience and accommo: acon, However then 
commerce and manufactures may polish the shaft, or 
learning and the fine arts may decorate the capital, it 
is agriculture, which forms the deep and solid base, 
on whieh the column of civilized society reposes. 
Agriculture is an unobtrusive art, It performs its 








propriating the products of both, hoists its gandy flag, 
sprea:ls its swelling sail, traverses the globe, and chal- 
lenges the gaze of men in opposite hemispheres. 

Nations, as well as individuals, are governed by ex- 
ternal appearances and first impressions, until phi- 
losophy, by teaching them to think, enables them to 
trace eficcts to their true causes and to assign to them 
their relative importance. Hence commerce, from the 
displiy it makes before the eyes of men, was general- 
ly considered the first and greatest agent in the pro- 
ductions of national wealth, and manufactures were 
ranked next, whilst modest agriculture, hidden in the 
privacy of the country, was forgotten, or if remem- 
bered, was remembered only to be undervalued or 
despised. Agriculture therefore in Europe, even half 
a century ago, formed the occupation almost exclusive- 
ly of the lowest order of the people, without know- 
ledge to enlighten, or capital to enable them to im. 
prove. Of later years, however, since Political econo- 
my has assumed the form of a science and has caused 
statesmen to be more sensible of the importance of an 
improved state of agriculture, it has attracted more 
attention from the better informed and. wealthier 
classes of society, it has excited the inqyiry of the 
learned, and is at length beginning to obtain that de- 

ee of consideration, which its importance so justly 

emands. 

in England nothing has h.d amore powerful effect 
in attracting to it the public notice, than the estab- 
lishment of agricultural societies. Many patriotic 
men of rank, fortune, learning and talents, gave them 
their closest attention, and, by their personal example, 
drew to them the regard and respect of that class of 
people, who had the means of undertaking improve- 
ments upon an enlarged and liberal scale. A general 
emulation was excited amongst the country gentle- 
men; public opinion became enlightened; the govern- 
ment felt its influence, and, at length listening to 
the able representations of that patriot farmer, Sir 
John Sinclair, established the British Board of Agri- 
culture and Internal Improvement,—This board, while 
it serves as a centre of information to inquiring agri- 
culturists, performs the same office to the govern- 
ment, and points out to it such measures, as are best 
caleulated to promote their prosperity. Under the 
combined influence of this board, and of the numerous 
societies in all parts of the country, agriculture has 
been inspired with new spirit and activity, Men of 
speculative minds have begun to investigate, states- 
men to examine, and political philosophers to analyze, 
with a deeper serutiny, the sources of England’s pow- 
er; and, to the utter astonishment of all, it has co. 
ascertained, that wide spread as is her commerce, and 
extensive us are her manufactures, it is to her agri- 
culture more than to both, she was indebted for the 
support of her system of public credit; a system whose 
amazing energy enabled her afvg/y to breast the turi- 
ous and towerin. flood of united Europe’s rage, ant 
finally to roll back its »itated waves over the head 
of the potent Prospero, whose magic had raised then:! 

This fact, e wdinary and surprizing as it ma 
ppear, has beenpeoved beyond a doubt by the result 
of the tax, which owas levied indiscriminately upon all 
classes of the people having an income of more than 
501, sterling per anoum. 
The proceeds of that tax from the pro- 

prictors wnd occupiers offand were 
The proceeds of it from all other mak» 

merchants, mamfacturers, office hold- 6 3,021,187/. 

ers, professional men, &e. were only $ 
Less than one half the amount, received from the 
agricultural lass. 

The number of proprietors and occu, iers of land, 


6,433,471. 
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who came within the operation of the income tax, was 
three times as large as that of al! other classes toge- 
ther.® 

As in political calculations it is proper to consider 
all men, ass ending the amount of their income;-it 
is also fuir to consider them as paying indirect taxes 
in proportion to their expenditure. And as a vast 
dea: of commercial property escapes direct taxation, 
we may without fear of errer take it for granted that 
the agricultural class, in relation to their property, 
pay far more than their just properti. n of the direct 
taxes. We may then safely conclude, that at least 
three-fourth of the vast revenue of Great Britain is 
derived, directly or in:irectly, from the owners and 
cultivators of the soil. And in her darkest hour, when 
invasion threatened all her coasts, when thick gather- 
ing perils appalled the merchant and the fund-holder 
in the midst of London, where but among the yoeman- 
ry of the country were found the fearless hearts and 
toil strung arms, that presented un impenetrable bar- 
rier to her foes. 

If such then be the relative importance of agricul- 
ture and the portion of her population engaged in it 
in Great Britain, whose commerce and manufactures 
are so extensive, but whose whole territory is almost 
equalled by several of our single states, of how much 
greater consequence is agriculture or the agricultural 
class in the United States, whose territory stretches 
from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean? If agncul- 
ture be the nerve of England’s power and the source 
of her wealth, and if commerce and manufactures, 
even there, are merely useful hand maids, to distri- 
bute, improve, convert in'o other forms, or consume 
its products, of how much greater importance must 
it be in all points of view to our country? And who 
shall calculate the limits of its wealth and prosperity, 
its grandeur and power, should the people adopt, 
throughout its almost unlimited territory, an improv- 
ed and enlightened system of cultivation? 

Massachusetts and New York, since the termination 
of the late war, have set a good example for the imi- 
tation of their sister states, by enacting laws for the 
direct encouragement of improvement in agriculture, 
By the provisions of their acts, asum of money, pro- 
portioned to the amount, that may be raised by an 
agricultural society in each county, is ordered to be 
paid to it out ofthe treasury, to be distributed in pre- 
miums under its direction.¢ In several other states, 
societies own their origin and progress to the public 
spirit of individuals. A circumstance, worthy of notice. 
which, while it is gratifying to the friends of the 

lough, is at the same time illustrative of the simple 
bits and mannérs of our country, is, that citizens of 
the highest distinction have not only given the coun- 
tenance of their name and character to these useful 
associations, but have accepted appointments in them, 
uiring sctive duty, and taken a Jeading part in 
their management.t+ 

No state in the union would derive greater benefit 
from the establishment of such socicties and from a 
diffusion of correct information on agricultural sub- 


jects, and rural economy than Maryland. 


we 


* Vide Sir John Sinclair's Code of Agriculture 
343, 345. 

t For the New York aci—See No. 20, page 155, of 
the American Farmer.— Editor. 

¢ In evidence of this fact, may be cited, amongst 
many other honourable example, the acldresses of Mr. 
Madison, late President of the United States, now 
President of the Agricultural Society of Albemarle 
county, in Virginia:—Of Col. Pickering, once Secre- 
tary of war, afterwards Secretary of State, and now 
President of an Agricultural Society in Massachu- 
setts: —Of General Davie, formerly minister to France, 
now President of the Agricultural Society of South 
€arolina:—And of Major General Brown, who is now 
at the head of our army,*and whose late speech before 
anagricultural society in the state of New York, of 
which he is Vice President, is distinguished by a 
vigour and energy of thought and expression, at once 
characteristic of his mind and profession. 


In the Conococh e and Monocacy vallies, and 
in some other parts of the nothern counties of the 
state, a godd system of husbandry is established and 
excellent practices prevail; but in the southern parts 
of the state on cither side of the Chesapeake, agricul- 
ture languishes in the most wretched condition, On 
the Eastern shore a severe course of cropping, with- 
out a judicious rotation, has reduced a soil, originally 
fertile, to a state of sterility. If here aml there you 
cume direct to a farm or neighborhood, where better 
habits prevail and an improving system of cultivation 
has, in part, restored the original productiveness of 
the land, your eyes are regaled with the same sort, 
tho’ not the same degree, of pleasure, with which a 
wanderer hails the spots of green on the the desert 
of the East. 

Nor do the lower counties of the western shore ex- 
hibit a more exhilirating prospect. This is general- 
ly a waving country, blest with a soil originally fertile, 
covered with the noblest forests, and intersected with 
navigable streams and creeks, falling either into the 
great Chesapeake or Potomac, and affording the ea- 
siest and cheapest means of transporting its pro- 
duce to market. Look over the map of the United 
States, nay of the world, and you will hardly find a 
spot, where the choicest advantages for successful 
agriculture have been so bountifully showered by a 
beneficent providence, as upon this tract of country 
And yet what a melancholy prospect does it now ex- 
hibit! The original settlers first cleared a corn field 
in the forest, next a tobacco lot, and cultivated both 
with successive crops of the same articles, until their 
powers of reproduction being completely exhausted, 
resort was again had to the forest, and a new corn 
field and a new tobacco lot were cleared. The same 
process was repeated, until almost the whole of this 
highly favoured region was dispoiled of its valuable 
wood and timber. Shallow cultivation came in aid of 
this system of destruction by fire and axe. The plough, 
the greatest blessing, when properly used, ever be 
stowed by theinventive powers of manupon the human 
race, became a more powerful auxiliary in effecting 
this scene of desolation, When the plough sinks 
deep the loosened earth absorbs the heaviest rains 
and preservés the moisture for the nourishment of the 
crop, if drought succeeds; but when it stirs the sur- 
face only the light top soil becomes fluid at a copi- 
ous or sudden fall of rain, and both soil and water are 
precipitated from the hills to the creeks and branches 
below. - Whenever fertility was by these means com- 
pletely destroyed, the fields was thrown out of culti- 
vation; stunted pines uniformly succeeded to the 
occupation of land, originally covered by the finest 
oak, hickory, beech and poplar; and wherever a few 
of the latter have escaped destruction, they serve, be- 
side their dwarfish neighbours, as monuments of the 
magnificient bounty of God, in melancholy contrast 
with the thoughtless improvidence of man! 

This gloomy picture is but too faithful a represen- 
tation of this interesting portion of our state. "Tis 
true, there are scattered in different parts of it, enter- 
prising, intelligent and spirited individuals, whose 
husbandry would do credit to Frederick and Wash- 
ington counties. But though the improvements, which 
they have made, have doubled the produce and value 
of their lands, and their efforts have been crowned 
with the most distinguished success, their example 
has had but little effect in reforming the habits of the 
country in general. These habits must finally reduce 
those, who aaa in them, to poverty, and banish 
them from their homes. 

And must this beautiful region be deserted? are its 
inhabitants doomed to join in the current of western 
emigration, and leave abodes endeared to them by a 
thousand tender recollections? And must the hos- 
pitable fires of the Eastern shore be distinguished? 
Shall that social, warm hearted and generous people 
be compelled to seck new and more fertile lands in 
the south or the west, while in deep-felt sadness they 
cast many a “ longing, lingering look behind” upon 


the receding homes of their childhvod? 


I trust not. I confidently hope, that the spirti of im- 
provement which has totally changed the face of the 





country and the condition of the people in other parts 





of the state, will extend to them. An enlightened 
system of agriculture is all that is wanting. The 
means of improvement are at hand on both shores. 
Let the marl beds, which abound on the Chesapeake, 
be explored and spread upon the fields;—Let the 
plough be driven deeper into their surface:—Let Gyp. 
sum stimulate the sleeping energies of a soil llewly 
turned up to the fertilizing dews and atmosphere of 
Heaven:—Let clover and other improving crops re- 
store to the exhausted earth the vege able matter in- 
dispensible to fertility:—Let the rich soil, washed 
from the hills into the low grounds and branches, be 
hauled to the farm yard and mixed with the offal of 
the cattle:—Let the sea-ware, which every tide drives 
upon the shores of the Chesapeake Bay, and lime so 
easily procured from its inexhaustible banks of marinc 
shells, be spread upon the fallows and mixed with the 
soil. But above all, let agricultural societies be form- 
ed in every county in the state. These when conduct- 
ed with zeal, are most powerful agents for the intro- 
duction of the good practices I have enumerated, and 
for the dissemination of information, derived from ex- 
perience ; for the overthrow of errors and the esta- 
blishment of useful truths; for the excitement and 
maintenance of a generous emulation amorg agricul- 
turists ; for inspiring a strong desire. for the distinc- 
tion and reward, which excellencd in their art will 
confer ;—in a word, foradding to the all pervadin 
impulse of interest, the ennobling stimulus of ambi- 
tion. The planter and the farmer, in common with 
all other human beings, acknowledge the dominion of 
this powerful principle : »ut the circumstances of their 
lives bring it but seldom into operation. The lawyer, 
the physician, the manufacturer and the mechanic, 
exercise their professions in the presence of witness- 
es ; their respective skil! becomes the subject of com- 
parison in the city or neighborhood, where they re- 
side; and they immediately feel the result of that 
comparison in the increase or diminution of their pro- 
fits as well as reputation. On the contrary, the agri- 
culturist has rarely a witness of his labours to excite 
his pride, or amend his practice by the communication 
of useful knowledge. ‘This is the great and predo- 
minant cause of the slow progress of improvement in 
Husbandry and rural Economy, Agricultural associa- 
tions are the most obvious as well as most effectual 
means of removing this cause. hey bring to light 
the merit of good cultivators, and, while they reward 
the deserving, they instruct and stimulate the ignor- 
ant. By means of cattle shows, ploughing matches, 
and exhibitions of produce, stock, and implements of 
husbandry, they bring together those, who are inter- 
ested in agriculture, for purposes connected with their 
pursuits, Information of various practices is commu- 
nicated from one to another; conflicting opinions ex- 
cite discussion, inquiry and experiment ;. the know- 
ledge of each becomes common to all, and a general 
desire of improvement is encouraged and diffused.— 
The prudence, which deters the cultivator from adopt- 
ing new ie ge which may result in embarrass- 
ment no longer prevents their reception when, the 
success of others has established their safety and 
utility. This sucoess is made known at such meetings 
and invites imitation. New and more profitable modes 
of culture are thus introduced, and a general melio- 
ration of the condition of agriculturists takes place. 
If these reasons be not sufficient to satisfy every 
one of the utility of Agricultural Societies, let me 
call your attention to the example of such nations, 
as have encouraged and multiplied them, The best 
and most intelligent writers upon agriculture in 
France, Germany, England and Scotland, attribute 
the rapid improvement of those countries to the ef- 
forts and influence of such associations. There is now 
scarcely a district of any extent or importance in 
Great Britain, which has not its agricultural society. 
Such associations first diffused a spirit, that led to the 
establishment of the British Board of agriculture and 
internal improvement ; and that in return has caused 
the formation of more agricultural societies, than ever 
before existed in any nation in any age.” This Board 
collects in a focus all the rays of knowledge, emanat- 
ing from these numerous bodies, while each of them 
in return receives fromit the concentrated intelligence 
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of allthe others, and brings it within the reach of 
every individual in the kingdom, desirous of acquir- 
ing it, Agriculture in that commercial and manufue- 
turing country is now gaining its share of the public 
attention and regard, which have hitherto been be- 
stowed exclusively on commerce and manufactures, 
and is attaining thé rank and dignity, to which it is 
intrinsicially entitled. Shall it be held in less estima- 
tion, and its improvement be deemed of less impor- 
tance in this great agricultural country ?. Enterprize 
seems to be the persiding genius of our people. His 


giant foot-prints are visible in every part of our broad 


territory. Having, with a magical rapidity, settled 
the country and built up the cities of the- Atlantic he 
has transcended the Alleghany; he has levelled the 
forests of the vast extent on this’side of the Missis- 
sippi; he has planted there villages and populous 
towns ; he has crossed that monarch river of the west, 
and now explores the interminable regions of the 
Missouri. Shall he become the destroying demon or 
the beneficient dcity of the country, he has uncovered 
tothe sun? Shall he scourge the fertile soil, till steri- 
lity and its attendant poverty succeeded, or shall he, 
by a judicious system of cultivation, preserve forever 
its original productiveness ? 

This is a question of the greatest magnitude to 
those parts of this vast empire, which are still unex- 
hausted. Buta question of still nearer interest to 
Maryland forces itself on the mind. How shall fer- 
tility be restored to its worn out soil and depopula- 
tion. be prevented? Some of the means depending 
upon individual exertions, and some efforts of agrical. 
tural societies, {| have already attempted to point out ; 
bat mech, in aid of them, may be done by the go- 
vernment of the state. 

{tis essential to the prosperity of the cultivators of 
the soil, that they should have access to markets 
where such prices may be obtained, as will repay past 
labour and. encourage reproduction. In reference to 
this object, the utility of good roads, bridges, rail- 
ways, and canals, and the removal of obstructions in 
rivers and creeks, is too obvious to require a single 
remark to illustrate it. . 

Great undertakings of this sort, where several 
states are concerned and where rival interests may ex- 
cite jealousies and present obstacles, seem properly 
to belong to the general government. Had the plan 
of that profound and eloquent statesman, who presides 
over the war department, for the establishment of a 
fund for internal improvements succeeded, many of 
those now present might have lived to see natzona! 
Highways and national Canals, intersecting our great 
country in all important directions, facilitating com- 
munication between all its parts, and forming those 
bonds of connection, that have now, since the ap- 
plication of steam to the purposes of navigation, be- 
come more necessary than ever to the preservation 
of the union. However desirable to this country in- 
dependence of foreign nations for necessaries, conve- 
niencies, or even luxuries may be, all must acknow- 
ledge, that a mutual independence between our dif- 
feren siates for the promotion of their prosperity is, 
the strongest tie that can bind them together. The 
course of commerce, which has heretofore made the 
Atlantic cities the market of the productions of the 
West, and the source from which it derived supplies 
of foreign goods, constituted the most powerful liga- 
ment between them. Should steam navigation on the 
Mississippi ever be able to supply the vast regions, 
from which it gathers its waters, with the products of 
—— commerce, at a cheaper rate than they can be 
sflorded by the Atlantic cities across the mountains, 
an! should New Orleans or'some other city, on that 
river, become the great mart of their agricultural 
produce this ligament is burst asunder,—and a pa- 
triot might well tremble at the agitation of any ques- 
tion, involving a real or even an apparent conflict of 
interest between the people residing on the different 
sides of the Alleghany. In such an event, that great 
ridge, instead of being what it has been emphatically 
styled the “ back bone of the United States; which no 
human strength canbreak, no sword can sever,” might 
become the barrier between two hostile empires. 
To prevent so calamitous a result, no means are so 


And who, in this inventive age, shall despair of 
seeing the day when steam, mene to carriages upon 
rail ways, shall perform progidies on land, that will 
rival those, which it has already exhibited on the 
water. 

Had the General Government adopted the proposed 
plan of Internal Improvement, the offspring of a wise 
forecast, that looked to distant political. as well as 
commercial results, no state in the Union would have 
derived so much benefit from it as Maryland. The 
waters of the Potowmac approach nearer to streams, 
that intersect the Western Country, than any other 
river of the United States. To remove the obstacles 
to its navigation would probably have been the first 
object that would have attracted the attention of the 
General Government. One of the next would proba- 
bly have been the completion of the best communica- 
tion by land between the West and our great Com- 
mercial Capital. These objectseffected, Washington 
an! Baltimore would have become the great maris of 
Western trade. 

We might moreover have expected to sce the wa- 
ters of the Eastern Branch, connected by a canal with 
the waters of the Patapsco; and the Chesapeake, 
joined tothe Delaware. The greater part of the state 
might then have had a choice of the three markets, 
Baltimore, Washington and Philadelphia. How great 
a stimulus this would have been to our agriculture, is 
more easily imagined than told. 

The General Government, however, have declined 
entering into this career of Internal Improvement, and 
have thereby devolved that important duty upon the 
several states in their seperate capacties, 

New York, Virginia, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and several other states, have engaged in it with a 
spirit, highly honorable to themselves, and worthy the 
imitation of all the others. 

Shall Maryland be indifferent to these noble exam- 
ples? Shall the witness unmovéd, the gigantic efforts 
of New York, now cutting through her territory a 
canal of nearly three hundred miles, which by open- 
ing a vast extent of fertile country to a market, will 
invigorate her agriculture, and by the junction of 
the Hudson with the lakes, draw off to her chief com- 
mercial city a part at least of that western trade, 
which proper exertions might retain to ours? Shall 
she be insensible to the ex ample set her, still nearer 
home, by her neighbour Virginia, whose Board of Pub- 
lic works are not only planing canals, and removing 
obstacles to navigation from her rivers and creeks, for 
the benefit of the country adjacent to them, but are 
extending their views farther, and inquiring into the 
aemeyy oe of a water communication with the 
west? Shall she too rob us of a portion of the West- 
ern trade? And can we look with indifference upon 
the strenuous exertions of our jealous rival Pennsylva- 
nia, to accomplish the same object? In a competition 
for the western trade, nature has given us the advan. 
tage, in the geographical position of our territory, 
and if we lose it, it will be entirely owing to our own 
listless negligence.* Will it be said, that we have 
contributed large sums of money for making the Po- 
towmac navigable ; that we have incorporated several 
canal and road companies, that we have devoted the 
bonus, which might have been demanded for a renew 
al of the Bank charter to the completion of a turnpike 
to join the great national western road; and pledged 
the proceeds of two annual State Lotteries, as a fund 
for making internal improvements, for the promotion 
of literature and seience, and the establishment of 
benevolent institutions. All these measures certainly 
merit approbation ; but more ought to be done. An 
ample fund, immediately productive, ought to be 
created and pledged for these all important purposes, 
so intimately connected with the character, dignity 
and prosperity of the state. 

May we not be allowed to hope, that the wisdom of 
the General Assembly, many of whose members have 
honoured our meeting this evening by their presence, 
will be directed to the accomplishments of these in- 
teresting objects? By adopting such measures as will 


* Vide an able pamphlet, published last year by a 
late member of the executive council, entitled “ Re- 





well adapted as the establishment of roads and canals. 


marks on the intercourse with the western country.” 





effectually attain them, they will give themselves an 
incontestible title to the lasting gratitude of an en- 
lightened people; for such measures, aided by the 
influence, example and intelligence of such societies 
throughout the state, as you, gentlemen, have formed 
in this, its aricient capital, will revive its drooping 
agriculture: will lay the foundation of a permanent 
prosperity, by restoring fertility to the districts now 
worn out by a destructive system of cultivation ; will 
check those ever-flowing currents of emigration to the 
south and west, which are constantly thinning the po- 
pulation of many parts of the state; willjthereby in- 
‘crease our numbers, and of course our relative politi- 
cal weight in the great national family ; and what is of 
at least equal consequence, will elevate the character 
of our state, will add dignity to its name, and chal- 
lenge the respect and applause of the Union. Shouk! 
such a course of measures be heartily adopted and 
vigorously pursued a new era will open upon Mary- 
land; she will take a high stand among her sister 
states, her citizens will feel a conscious pride in her 
character, and the lofty patriotic state feeling, which 
will ensue will carry her, through a long course of 
liberty and honor, to the farthest goal of wealth, pros- 
perity and happiness. 


a 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


OF ALBEMARLE, 


ON MANURING FOR WHEAT. 
No. 6. 
Srr, 

The following account of a manuring for 
wheat upon fallows, I have thought worth giv- 
ing to the society, being pursuaded that facts, 
accompanied with a detail of all circumstan- 
ces likely to influence results, are a more va- 
luable kind of information, than the most in- 
genious commentaries. 

In the summer of 1817, 1 fallowed eight 
acres of poor, high land, known in this part of 
the country by the denomination of Barrens 
and unaided by manure, I think would not 
have produced more than eight bushels to 
the acre, with the most favourable seasons. 
Having but the small quantity of manure that 
was made upon the farm, and an adjoining 
plantation, between the time of carting ot 
the contents of the farm yard in the spring» 
and the season of wheat sowing; (it is prope 
here to remark, that it was chiefly of the strong- 
est kinds, the greater part of it being made 
from the stables.) I determined it was safest 
to err, rather upon the side of giving it too 
much, than too little extention; I therefore 
checked off the Jand with a plough 23 1-2 yards 
by17 1-2, putting a load into the centre of cach 
square, which gives precisely 12 Joads to the 
acre; the manure was carted out just In time 
to plough it in before seeding—the cart used 
carried between 25 and 30 bushels only at a 
load, the mantire was better rotted than it 
usually is at this age, from being placed ina 
stercorary, which kept it moist with the 
muck-water that settled at its bottom—the 
seeding was commenced on the 5th of Octo 
ber, and finished the 7th~ put it in with har 
rows on the second ploughing. 





Secded one bushel to the acrem-and the 
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produce was twenty bushels io the acre, the 
wheat was of the kind known with us under 
the name of the Yellow Bearded. 


J. H. COOKE. 
P. MINOR, Esq. 
See’y of the Agri’l. society of Albemarle. 


—— 
FROM THE AGRICULTURAL MUSEUM. 


Five Minutes Reflection on Sheep. 


This valuable animal has been much ne- 
glected, and little understood in our part of 
the country, Virginia and Maryland, where 
I have only known it. The introduction of the 
Merinos will, it is to be hoped, do good by,,at 
least, awakening. the attention of the c 
munity to the better care of one of the be: 
stocks we possess. I do not mean here to speak 
of the relative fineness of wool, but to drop a 
few hints asto the rearing of that estimable 
material. This can only be done by the due 
cultivation of the soil, on which it is propa- 
gated—the back of the sheep. 

I have been myself for yea.s, in common 
with my neighbours, guilty of manifold omis- 
sions and neglect on this score. Having now, 
in some measure, corrected the procedure on 
my own farm, I owe it to them to give in my 
experience. In these states, with but few ex- 
ceptions, sheep haye been considered as a 
stock able to shift for itself, to do without 
care, and without food, except what it picks 
from the fields, as well in winter as in sum- 
mer; hence, every year poverty, and diseases 
arising from poverty, occasion a loss of lambs 
and furnish a miserable pittance of dry wool, 
half fallen off, in consequence of poverty and 
disease, and every four or five years, infection 
and deaths diminish our flocks by wholesale. 

The following are the only three simple 
rules necessary to be observed, to give us and 
to preserve fine sheep and good wool. 

Nurse your lambs when they first come 
into the world. 

Support your sheep in good heart in all sea- 
sons while they live. 

And do not suffer them to live longer than 
they can feed with industry and vigeur. 

The breeders should be put together, so 
that the lambs may begin to drop about ‘the 
10th of February; by this time the wintcr is 
broken up, and every day looks milder wea- 
ther. Early lambs are of advantage, and with 
care, at this season, even ninety-five in an 
hundred may be saved. Where more than 
five per cent. is lost in lambs, there is ne- 
glect." With the couble lambs, there may 
be readily raised, every year more lambs than 
there are ewes—To secure eco: let it be 
remembered, that “ the eye Of the muster js 
the most sure.’’ At this interesting period 
he should sce his flock, at least once a day— 
and the man whoattends his sheep, and who 
must be trusty and handy, should visit them 
at short intervals, throughout the day, and 
particularly early and late, during the ime 
of yeaning. Let there be prepared a small 
lot or paddock, near the common pen, and 


tioned to your siock. 
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shelicrs. Inthe paddeck, let there be ashed 
or cover of some kind to keep off ran and 
snow, under which fix a parcel of lite pens 


5 or 6 feet square and three feet high, no 


matter how rough, and in number propor- 
Ten for one hundred 
ewes will be enough, for the purpose of con- 
Gning a ewe and lamb occasionaily. 

A ewe goes twenty-one weeks, two or threc 
cays more or less. by having noted when 
the rams were put into the flock, it may be 
known when to expect the first lambs. Let 
the ewes be narrowly observed from this time, 
and as their bags spring, and indicate the ap- 
proach of a birth, within two or three days, 
(to permit which to be easily observed, as 
weli as for cleanliness, their tails should be 


-lall short) let them be put into the yeaning 


paddock—To separate the ewes about to yean, 
and to keep them separate from the flock for 
a few days after yeaning, is best at all times ; 
in cold weather, absoiutely requisite. 

The sheep is a foolish iimid creature ; any 
one of them is with difficulty restrained from 
following the flock. If the ewes at this sea- 
son are all left inthe common pasture, when 
the flock moves, a ewe that may have just 
dropped a lamb, and particularly a first lamb 
is very apt to run after them, and leave her 
young to freeze or to starve. Again, in the 
midst of a flock, it often happens that a ewe, 
during the first day or two, by the crowding 
of others, and the frequent change of position, 
gets confused and doubtful as to their own 
lamb—and presently mistakes and disowns it. 
It is surprising to see what degree of cold a 
young lamb will bear, and bow thrifty it be- 
comes, if passed safely through the first forty- 
eight hours; during which time, and most 
particularly for the first twelve hours, they 
are liable if exposed to wet and cold, and if 
not licked and caressed by the ewe, to be 
frozen or starved tu death. It isin this way, 
that nine tenths of the lambs lost do die. 

In the yeaning paddock, each ewe need 
not remain more than seven or eight days 
after yeaning, and conséquvently no more than 
seven or eight days altogether, if carefuily 
observed and putin atthe right time. Thus 
it will not be crowded, and those that are 
there caw the more readily receive the requi- 
site care from the attendant. In open wea- 
ther no care is necessary to the ewes in this 
paddock, but to give them access to the shed, 
and to feed them as the flock. If falling 
weather, or snow on the ground, the ewes on 
the eve of yeaning, should be put each in one 
of the pens under the shed, on a little dry 
straw, and there kept with the lamb till it ts 
two or three days old. If a ewe should not 
be fond of her lamb, or not own it, as it is cal- 
led, confinement with it in one of those pens 
for a few days, will putall torights. Parveeu 
lar attention should be paid to the bags of the 
ewes—and if found to swell and harden, as 
they will sometimes do, from a great flow of 
milk, a little before or after the lamb comes, 
they should be carefully drawn, once or twice 
a day, and brought to by a soft hand. It some- 





\imes-happens that for want of notice to this 


simple fact, the lamb starves and dies in sigh 
of plenty, without being able to touch a sin- 
gic drop, 

Instances of this have come within my own 
knowledge, Care should be taken to keep 
the tails of the lambs clean at the vent for a 
few days after birth, as they are apt about that 
time ‘to get corked there, from the glutinous 
nature of the first excrements—I would re- 
commend that the tails of all the lambs of 
both sexes, be cut off within two orthree inches 
of the root—in all for cleanliness; and as to the 
ewes there are additional reasons. one of which 
has been before given. This operation may be 
performed at eight days eld, if mild weather, 
or as soon as the frost is over; at the same 
time the mark on the ear may he put on, As 
to the castration, unless in very cold or very 
hot weather, it is safe at any time, in skilful 
hands, from the age of exght days to three 
months, and the sooner the more safe—The 
lambs should be weaned at from four or five 
months old, at that age they can shift for them- 
selves ; and time should be given to the ewes 
to recruit, before the are put to propayate. 
As the season otherwisesuits well, ] make my 
lambs set for Independence on the 4th of July, 
in remembrance of our great national wean- 
ing—My overseer, who is anold soldier of 
those days, says it brings good luck. Io not 
suffer my ewe lambs to go-ro the ram until 
they arein their second year. 

(To be continued.) 


REMONSTRANCE OF THE 


VIRGINIA AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 
OF FREDERICKSBURG. 


Read in Congress, January 3d, 1820, and referred to the 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The remonstrance of the Virginia Agricultural So- 
ciety of Fredericksburg, against the attempts, now 
making by our Domestic Manufacturers and their 
friends, to increase the duties upon Forcign gouds, 
wares, and merchandize, respectfully represents: _ 

That it is the indisputable right of every free peo- 
ple to petition and remonstrate, either individually, 
or collectively, not only against grievances pera he 
inflicted, but against such also, as are either seriously 
threatened or meditated, 

That hostility, resulting from true republican prin- 
ciples, to partial taxation, exclusive privileges, and 
monopolies, created by law, was the primary cause,of 
our glorious and ever memorable revolution. , 

That, although most of us are only the descendants" 
of those patriots who achieved that revolution by the 
lavish expenditure of their treasure and their blood; 
yet, that we inherit enough of their spirit to feel equal 
aversion to similar oppressions; at the same time, 
that we confidently trust, neither.we, nor our. sons 
after us, will ever be found backward or reluctant in 
offering up at the sbrine of national good and national 
happiness any sacrificcs, however great, which their 
promotion and preservation may obviously and neces- 
sarily require. But we have been taught to believe, 
that a parental government—a government founded 
upon the immutable and sacred principles of truth, 
justice, and liberty; if she required sacrifices at all, 
from those whem she is so solemnly bound to protect, 
would make them such as should operate. equally 
upon ores r of the community. 

That we view with great concern, both nationally 





and individually, certuin late attempts on the part of 
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various descriptions of domestic manufacturers, to in- 
duce your Honorable Body to increase the dusies upon 
imports; already so high, as to amount, upon many 
articles, nearly to a prohibition. The increased cost 
upon some of these, may truly be designated a tax 
upon knowledge, if not a bounty to ignerarce; such 
for example, as the duty upon books in forzign lan- 
guages, and upon philosophical, mathematical, surgi- 
cal, and cheinical instruments. * 
That, although these attempts are sustain'd under 


the plausible pretext of “ promoting. National Indus- |. 
’ 


try,” they are calculated, (we will not say ip design, 
but certainly in effect,) to produce a tax highly impo- 
Kitic in its nature, partial in its operation, aad oppres- 
sive in its effects: a tax, in fact, to be levied princi- 
pally on the great body of Agriculturists, who consti- 
tute a large majority of the whole American people, 
and who are the chief consumers of ali foreign ismn- 
orts, ' 

That such a tax would be a flagrant violation of 
the soundest and most important principles of politi- 
cal economy; among which, we deem the following 
to be incontrovertibly true:—that, as the interests of 
dealers and consumers necessarily conflict with each 
other, the first always aiming to narrow, whilst the 
Jatter, who form the majority of every nation, as con- 
stantly endeavour to enlarge competition; by which 
enlargement alone, extravagant prices and exorbitant 

rofits are prevented. It is the duty of every wise and 


just government to secure the consumers against both 


exornitant profits and extravagant prices, by leaving 
competition as free and open as possible. 
at in this way alone, can the benefits of good go- 
vernment be equalized among the various orders and 
classes of society, the prosperity and happiness of 
pie: a i not upon immunities, privileges, and 
monopolies, g- ntecd to one class or order at the ex- 
pense of another; but upon the unfettered exercise of 
talent, skill, and industry, directed and employed in 
whatever manner, and upon whatsoever objects of pur- 
suit each individual may sclect for himself; provided, 
always, that such object be not incompatible with the 
ublic good: for so to use your own rights as not to 
injure the righis of others, is not less the dictate of 
common sense and common honesty, than it is a car- 
dinal maxim of all legitimate government. 

That National Industry is best promoted by leaving 
every member of society free, to apply bis labour and 
his knowledge according to his own choice, exempt 
from all restraints, but such as the public good re- 
quires; and burthened «ith no tax but such as shall 
be both impartial, and .s moderate as the exigencies 
of the state will permit. 

That, according to the natural progress of society 
in every country favourabl; situated for agriculture, 
the class of Manufacturers is the list to spring up; 
but that it will necessarily do so, as soon as either the 
natural or artificial wants of the people create a de- 
mand for their labors. 

That any legislative interference, to force either 
this or any other class into existence by the strong 
arm of power, exercised in levying taxes to support 
the forced class, contrary to the wishes and interests 
of the other members of the community, is not only 
bad policy, but oppression; because taxes of any kind 

» be righfully levied, shoukl be equal; and should 
be imposed, rypt for the emolument of any one por- 

society at the expense of the rest, but for the 
rt of government alone. 
at, either to exclude Foreign Mannfactures, or to 
tax them very heavily, under a notion of improvin 
those of domestic fabric, lessens the profits of agri- 
culture; diminishes the public revenue, either by ang- 
menting the number of smugglers, or by enabling the 
domestic manufacturer to pocket that sum which 
otherwise would go into the Public Treasury under 
the form of an import duty; and at the same time 
Secures to him-the power of yy upon the com 
munity the double imposition of deteriorating his 
goods, and selling them at a higher price; because 
competition which constitutes the only security 
for skill, in@ystry, and moderate prices, is either en- 
removed, or so limited as not to be felt, 


“ That all free trade, of whatever description, must | 


be « mutual benefit to the parties engaged in it,” not- 





withstanding the profits arising therefrom may be, 


somewhat equally divided: because, by free trade 
alone, can supply and demand (the two circumstances 
upow which trade of every kind depends) be kept 
nearly equal to each other. 

“ That, instead of struggling against the dictates of 
reason and nature, and madly attempting to produce 
every thing at home, countries should study to direct 
their labors to those departments of industry for wh ch 
their situation aiid circumstances are best adapted.” 
“That the use of capital should be left, as much as 
possible to the care of those to whom it belongs, be- 
cause they will be most likely to discover in what 
line it ean be employed to the greatest advantage.” 

And that the best regulated and happiest commu- 
nities are those wherein the various trades, profes- 
sions, and callings, enjoy equal rights, and contribute 
equally to the necessary support of their common go. 
vernment; but that if any one should be thought to 
have superior claims to the fostering care of the Na- 
tional Legislature, it should be “the tillers of the 
earth, the fountain head of all wealth, of all power, 
and of all prosperity.” 

The sagacious and patriotic Franklin has said, and 
we believe he never uttered a betier or wiser remark, 
“that most of the statutes or acts, edicts, arrets, and 
placards, of. parliaments, princes, and states, for re- 
gulating, directing, or restraining trade, have, we 
think, been either political blunders, or jobs obtained 
by artful men, for private advantage, under pretence 
of public good.” 

Your petitioners have thus freely, but respectfully, 
endeavored to represent to your Honorable Body, 
thet) views of a policy which you are se importunately 
urged to adopt; but upon which we should have said 
nothing, having due confidence both in your willing- 
ness and ability to protect the great landed interests 
of our country, had we not been apprehensive, that 
silence might possibly be construed into consent; if all 
who are attached to those interests had forborne to 
speak, when so clamorously and powerfully assailed. 
To guard against the possibility of misapprehension, 
we take this occasion to say, that we are incapable of 
feeling any thing like enmity towards either manufac- 
turers, or any other useful description of our fellow 
citizens; but heartily wish them all the success to 
which their skill and industry may entitle them, in 
whatsoever way applied; provided always, that such 
application be not made at our risk, and continued at 
our cost. We will go farther, and pledge ourselves to 
prefer whatever they may manufacture, at any time 
that they will make the price and the quality the same 
with the quality and price of similar articles of fo- 
reign fabric. To give more for any article simply be- 
cause it is made at home, may suit the feelings of 
political enthusiasm, but it can never promote the in- 
terests either of individuals or of nations. To buy as 
cheap as you can, no matter where, and to sell as 
dear, is the maxim which should regulate the com- 
merce of both; for if competition be left free, neither 
can be exorbitant in their demands, We ask no tax 
upon manufacturers for our benefit; neither do we de- 
sire any thing of Government to enable us to cultivate 
the soil, as profitably as we could wish, but to leave 
us free, so far as it depends on them, to carry our pro- 
ducts to the best market we can find and to purchase 
what we want in return, on the best terms that we 
can, either at home or abroad. We will ever support 
the government of our choice in all just and rightful 
undertakings, both with our fortunes aud our lives; 
but we will never voluntarily contribute to maintain 
either manufacturers, or any other class of citizens b 
the payment of unequal and partial taxes; by pwanki 
ing to them exclusive privileges, or by sustaining 
them in the enjoyment of oppressive monopolies, 
which ‘are ultimately to grind both us and our chil- 
dren after us, * into dust and ashes.” 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
Signed, by order of the meeting, 
JAMES M. GARNETT, President. 
Wm. F. Gray, Secretary. 
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* dt a Meeting of the Vincixia AonicuLrcnar Socts- 
ty, of Fredericksburg, convened at the Furmer’s Hotel, 
tn the town of Fredertcksburg, on the 29:4 December, 
1819, by a special call of the President:— 

“ A Remonstrance, addressed to the Con- 
gress of the United Siates against the pro- 
posed imposition of additional duties on the 
importation of fureign goods, wares, aud mer- 
chandize, was submitted and read, and, after 
consideration, it was 

“Resotvep, That the said Remonstrance 
be adopted as expressing the sentiments of 
this Society. 

“Resoivepb, that the said Remonstrance 
be signed by the President and Secretary of 
the Society, and transmitted to the Honor- 
able -Puitie P. Bausour, with a request 
that he-will cause the same to be laid be- 
fore Congress,”—LExtract from the minutes. 

Wa. F. Gray, Secretary. 
Frepenickspunrs, January 1, 1820. 

Sin: In pursuance of an order of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Fredericksburg, I here- 
with transmit you a copy of a Remonstrance, 
which bas been adopted by that Society, with 
a request that you will lay the same before 
the Congress of the United States. 

With much respect, 
Your ob’t. serv’t, 
W. F. GRAY. 

To the Hon, Puatuir P, Bannovn, 

Mouse of Representatives, Washington City. 
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From the London Monthly Magazine, October, 1819. 


VINEGAR FROM WOOD. 

This new and useful article of commerce 
we wish to point out to our readers, as not 
yet sufficiently known, and but lately brought 
to great perfection. It is made in the large 
way at an establishment at Battersia, belong - 
ing to Dr. Bollman, 139, Sloane-street, Chel- 
sea, of one uniform strength of fifty degrees 
by the new excise autometer. It is made un- 
der the inspection of excise-oflicers, pays a 
regular duty agreeable to its strength, by a 
late act of Parliament upon vinegar, and is 
sent out to purchasers with excise permits, 
expressing the strength and that the duty 
has been paid; this gives to purchasers every 
requisite security. The quality of this acid 
has been examined by many eminent che- 
mists, for individual information; and by Dr, 
Iiume, of Long Acre, for the Government 
Victualling Office; and by Dr. Chambers, of 
iJover-street, for the East India Company; 
and it is prenounced to be pure acetous acid, 
perfectly free from sulphuric und all other 
mineral acids, and from muciiaginous, earthy 
and metailic impurities. It is thcrefore, when 
diluted, perfectly wholesome with food, and 
may be used for all the purposes of vinegar 
with perfect propriety and safety. To mer- 
chants, Chemists, vinegar dealers, dyers, c:- 
lico-printers, picklers of fish, &c. this con- 
centrated article will save considerable ex- 
pensé in freight and carriage, as it occupies 
six or seven times less bulk than common 
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or distilled vinegar; and by applying directly 
to the maker, it will be sent to them at any 
place, and regularly supplied, at a very mo- 
derate price; and also to large traders and 
consumers of this article, the great profit 
now made by its intermediate dealers will be 
saved. The acid of the above strength admits 
of being diluted with seven waters, or mixed, 
one part of acid with seven parts of water, 
which will reduce it to the strength of com- 
mon distilled vinegar: it is then well qualified 
for pickling vegetables and fish; the latter. 
particularly, is found to be preserved longer 
with this vinegar, and to eat firmer and bet- 
ter, than with any other. This acid is bright 
and colourless as water; but it readily takes 
any colour or flavour, and when coloured and 
flavoured, to give it a fruit taste. At the es- 
tablishment, it makes an excellent vinegar 
for table use, when diluted with five or six 
waters, and then its colour is like white wine: 
it has not the malt flavour, but is superior to 
it in taste, with this additional quality, that 
it will keep for any length of time, in any 
climate, without losing its strength, or be- 
coming ropy and thick, or mothery, as it 
is generally termed. At sea it is particu- 
larly useful for the scurvy; and for all medi- 
cal purposes it answers the uses of the best 
distilled vinegar, und makes the ammonia 
aceiala in great perfection. Also for surgical 
purposes, where often a more concentrated 
vinegar is required that is found in the shops, 
it is eminently useful. 
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FROM THE PLOUGH Boy. 
Sir, 


The following extract from the American | 


Journal of Science, conducted by Professor 
Silliman, may be useful to the Canal Com- 
missioners, as well as to the others employed 
on our great canals, 


‘ON A METHOD OF AUGMENTING THE FORCE 
OF GUNPOWDER. 





Extract of a Letter to the Editor, from Col, G. Gibbs. 
“] employed last year a man in blowing 
rocks, and having seen an account of a method 
of substituting a portion of quick lime for a 
part of she gunpowder usually employed, I 
wat induced to make a number of expcri- 
ments upon it. I now send you the results. 
“Sunswick Farms, Oct. 19,1817. I cer- 
tify that, having been employed by Col. Gibbs 
in blasting rocks on his farm, I, by his orders, 
made use of a composition of one part of quick 
lime and two parts of gunpowder, and uni- 
formly found the same charge answer equally 
as well with the like quantity of gunpowder, 
I made upwart’s of fifty blasts in this man- 
ner, as well as several hundred in the usual 
way, und can therefore depend upon the ac- 
curacy of this statement. I found, however, 
when the powder lime was mixed the day 
before, that the effect was diminished. I 
should always be used the same day it is 
mixed. T. POMEROY. 
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“ This preparation was generally made in 
the morning, put in a bottle and well corked, 
to prevent the access of the external air.” 

The rationale of the process Col. Gitbs 
supposes to be owing to the desiccation of 
of the gunpowder by the lime. The attraction 
of moisture by gunpowder is stated by Rees, 
to be upwards of 16 per cent. “I presume, 
therefore,’ says Col. Gibbs, “ that the lime, 
which in its caustic state has a great affinity 
to water, attracts a portion of it from the 
powder, and leaves it ina state of dryness 
best fitted for inflammation. But if the lime 
were to remain too long mixed with the gun- 
powder, it would probably attach the water 
of chrystallization of the nitre, and according 
to Count Rumford’s idea, destroy a great 
part of its power.” “Itis well known that 
after a few discharges a cannon becomes 
heated, and the range is much greater as well 
as the recoil. The charge ef powder is there- 
fore reduced about one quarter, to produce 
the original effects. Col. Gibbs then states 
his opinion, that the increased effect of the 
powder is caused by its desiccation by the 
heat of the cannon. I have lately seen in a 
newspaper a method of increasing the force 
of gunpowder by adding to it a portion of 
dry saw dust. This operation probably must 
be accounted for on Col. Gibbs’s principles. 
Perhaps other substances which would ab- 
sorb moisture from gunpowder would have a 
good effect. Ww. 


———— 


From a new publication, entitled the Annual Philo- 
sophical Magazine, Number 1—Printed in New York 
by J. Seymour, we extract the following queries. 

The Book-binder, as if to disgust and prejudice 
the public against the work in the outset, has de- 
ranged the pages as much as possible, and inserted a 
moderate portion of the work twice. Edit. Amer. Far. 


QUERIES. 

I —Clouds are sometimes seen moving in 
one direction, while others, either above or 
below them, are moving in an opposite di- 
rection. Required the reason? 

II.—W hat is the cause and consistence of 
the ignus fatuus, commonly known by the 
name of Will-with-a-wisp, or Jack-with-a 
lantern? 

I{].—Has the wind any effect in retarding 
or accelerating the velocity of sound? And if 
so, what is it? 

1V.—What is the most probable cause of 
that phenomenon in nature, called a water 
spout? 

V.—It is found by experience, that gyp- 
sum, or plaster of Paris, loses its fertilizing 
properties on Long-Island, and the sea-coast. 
Query, the reason? Is it, on the contrary, af- 
firmed by some, that if the farmer, on, or 
near the sea-coast, would apply four or five 
times the usual quantity, it would then prove 
beneficial. Can this be true? 

VI.—By Mr. R. Tagart, New-York.—Re- 
quired the reason why storms are generally 
prevaient about the times of the equinoxes. 





VII.—What reason can be given why the 








sun’s rays should always prevent a fire from 


blazing upinto a flame, and sometimes quite 
extinguish it, especially when passing through 
a glass window? 

VIIL—Why do aromatic flowers emit a 
greater scent in warm weather, when wet 
with a shower of rain. than when they are 
dry? 

1X.—Required, the most convincing proof 
of the soul’s immortality? 

X.—Had the heathen world any glimmer- 
ing of light of a Redeemer, as was given te 
Abraham and his offspring? 

XI.—As our Lord and* Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, was entirely the pattern, or mirror of 
humility, and the “Prince of Peace,” how 
then are we to reconcile his own words with 
this, when he says, “ Think not that I am 
come to send peace on earth; I come not to 
send peace but a sword!” Matthew, 10th 
chapter, 34th verse. 

XII.—In the ninth chapter of Genesis, 
mention is made of the bow in the cloud, 
which we understand to be the rain-bow, 
then appointed by God as a token of his co- 
venant, that the world should not again be 
overwhelmed by a deluge. Shall we thence 
infer that there was no rain-bow before the 
flood? - 


OCCASIONAL EXTRACTS, 


FROM CORKESPONDENTS, 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Mr. SKINNER, 

I send to you 16 Turnips, two each of eight 
varieties, not on account of their size, but to 
show a perfect character of each variety, for 
I have of them more than twice as large. 
How they obtained the size they have is truly 
wonderful, for in the article of rain we stand 
thus:—27th of August, a clever rain, 25th of 
September, a slight shower, 29th a good rain, 
17th of November, a slight rain. 

I have long desired to obtain a few seed of 
the true Rhubarb (Rheum Palmatum.*) 

Could you not obtain from Spain, the Rope 


* The Rheum Palmatum or true rhubarb, is a native 
of Thibet mountains in Tartary, and was introduced in 
F.ngland about 60 years since—whiere the chief obsta- 
cle, in obtaining- rhubarb, of a quality equal to that 
imported, is said to consist in the difficulty of curing 
the root—but this difficulty was in 1810 nearly over- 
come, and no doubt will be entirely surmounted by 
further experiment. 

It is said that at the time above mentioned, 200,000 
pounds sterling was annually paid for imported rhu- 
barb; but a great part of this must certainly have 
been-exported. . 

The plant arrives at its most perfect state in 6 or 7 
years, when every 5 pounds of green root will give 
one pound of rhubarb. 

Rhubarb plants are set out at 5 or 6 feet distance 
and some roots have been known in England to weigh 
70 pounds, 

In 1798, Mr. Jones, of Fish-street-hill, London, ob- 
tained wen! gsm of 30 guineas, for having raised 
and planted out 3000 plants of true rhubarb. If any 
subsbriber wishes, we will give farther account of its 
culture, &c.——Editor. 
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Grass (Meleca rag called by the Spa- 
niards, Sparta (Stipe Tenecissime,) grows 
on sand hills—it would be valuable on the 
sands of both our shores, and in the Caro- 
linas and Georgia. What can you tell us 
about fish ponds, as to the method of con- 
structing the Dam and gates, to hold and 
draw off the water? I have for many years, 
paid strict attention to my wood lands, and 
now pride myself upon a luxuriant growth 
of young trees, for much of which I feel my- 
self indebted to the crows. My Yellow and 
White Pines, which at some period, will fur- 
nish masts and spars for our navy, have been 
planted by my own hands and are very flour- 
ish ng; but in the nut kinds, I have been un- 
fortunate. In order to give appearance to this 
estate, I straighten the crooked and irregular 
clearings, and if I have to clear some fresh 
land, 1 have to throw out some which is 
cleared. In 1817, I planted five pecks of 
Shell-bark Hickory; mice and squirrels did 
not leave me more than one in eighty—this 
last Spring, made a second trial; I plamed 
six pecks of chesnuts carefully rolled in tar, 
and separated by plaster; about 700 growing. 
Squirrels again. 1 have now three bushels of 
Chesnuts, barrelled up with alternate layers 
of dry sand. These shall be planted in Fe- 
bruary and March, in boxes six inches deep, 
settled in the ground—in the Spring of 1821 
(as | am at present.only in my sixty-second 
year) I will transplant with the dibble as we 
plant cabbages. 

I have cut the enclosedt from an old news- 
paper. Can you.not rouse the Baltimoreans 
to follow the example of New-York, Phila- 
delphia and Charlesion (S. C.)? Your climate 
gives a decided advantage. But wHy nor A 
e6rEAT Botanic Garpen ar WASHINGTON, 
one acre for each state? 

My Cork tree, five years from the acorn 
is more than eight feet high; an English live, 
oak, and a pestachicho nut tree, flourish 
equal to any tree of the forests. I conclude 
by assuring you, that I am greatly pleased 
with. your paper, which I hope may prove 
as profitabie to you, as it is useful to our 
country. Respectfully, your 

Ob’t servant, F. 


t FOR THE TELEGRAPHE. 
Mr. Dedbdin, 


_ Permit me to express through the medium of 


re useful paper, the infinite satisfaction which has 
n produced by the repeated hints, recently pub- 
lished; tending to delineate the many advantages 
which would be derived from a Botanic Institution, 
and although I know that our impressions on such oc- 
casions are generally accompanied with vain imagi- 
i et in this case, was a proper Botanist to 
come forward, and by the exercise of his skill, ac- 
companied with public or private sup I have no 
» that in time, the contemplated garden would 
be so far perfected, that the patronizers would rea- 
lize what would surpass even the most sanguine ex- 
pectation. 1 therefore wish, for the innocent amuse- 
ment of the present, and instruction of the future ge- 
nerations—that a gentlemen who has been taught Bo- 
tany would tender the public his services—for I per- 
ceive the subject is becoming unceasingly the topic 
of the day, particularly amongst those who have had 
&n opportunity of scientific improvement. 
1am sir, Your most obedient servant, P. 
March 30, 1805. 





P, S. I enclose you a receipt for Cyder 
Wine—I have drank of it 8 year's old, which 
could not be distinguished from Tokay 50 
years old. 

RECEIPT FOR AMERICAN TOKAY. 

A barrel of good new Cidar from the press. 
Let it ferment, carefully brushing off the 
froth as it comes out of the bung hole. When 
the fermentation ceases, draw it off and add 
as much honey as will give it strength enough 
to bear an egg; return it to the barrel, which 
should be first washed clean. It will now un- 
dergo a second fermentation, which must be 
treated as the first, and when that ceases, 
add half a gill of French or peach brandy, 
for every gallon. Bung it tight and so let it 
remain until the March following, when in a 
calm, clear and dry day, it should be bottled. 
: F, 

— 

Mr. Sxinner—The necessity to hus- 
bandmen of a knowledge of what may be 
called Agricultural Chemistry, is every 
day becoming more evident; independent 
of the advantage of becoming acquainted 
with the nature of the soils he has to culti- 
vate, it enables the farmer to ascertain the 
quantity of nutritive matter existing in whai 
he grows. He is thus, without the process 
of actual feeding, capable of determining, 
what is the best food for his stock, and he 
is at once constituted judge of what grains. 
grasses, roots, &c. is most to his advantage 
to cultivate, without running the risk of 
disappointment, which he cannot avoid, if 
he be governed by most opinions promul- 
gated on agriculture, the authors of which 
are too often influenced by prejudices con- 
tracted in various ways, which blind them 
to the merits or demerits of what they op- 
pose or advocate. But I am not insensible 
of the advantages derived from works on 
agriculture, and I would not be understood, 
that Agricultural Chemistry should super- 
cede attention to what has been and wiil 
be written on husbandry, but that it should 
answer asa test of the correctness of the 
practice wished to be inculcated by authors. 
The interests of agriculture have been much 
advanced by many who have written, and 
by none more than by the worthy and phi- 
lanthropic sage of Belmont. Judge Peters 
is incapable of writing any thing on farm- 
ing which will not benefit the agricultural 
community, and we have very much to re- 
gret, that the medium through which his 
communications reach us, should deem it 
best to keep us so long ignorant of them, 
and other valuable papers. In this respect 
the Agricultural Society of Albemarle, Va. 
has given a laudable example, by the use 
they have determined to make of your va- 
luable paper. 

Agriculturists possess too little enter- 

rise and disinterestedn ss—they are wili- 
ing that a few individuals should be at the 





labor and expense of all improvements in 


the science. They thereby justly incur the 
imputation of dullness or parsimony; while 
those whose zeal and benevolence induce 
them to experiment, and publish the results, 
are too seldom awarded the deference of 
an attentive perusal, 

In a former communication, I offered my 
brethren of the plough some remarks on 
the value of the Ruta Baga, which has 
claimed much of their attention, as an arti- 
cle both for domestic use and for market. 
I shall continue my efforts in this way, 
however feeble they may be. I hope they 
may induce others more capable to investi- 
gate for themselves, by which they can con- 
firm or confute my observations, as they 
are correct or fallacious. 

I have acquired a little smattering of 
chemistry, and have analised the cobs of 
corn, and the small yellow pumpkin; the 
results are, that corn cobs contain one- 
twentieth their weight of nutritive matter, 
and pumpkins one-twenty-fifth their weight 
of matter nutritive to animals. If my ana- 
lysis be accurate, it will then appear that 
farmers, generally, are in the habit of 
throwing away an article, (cobs) preferable, 
as food for stock, to common turnips, and 
nearly equal to Swedish turnips. 

(} I should be gratihed it some of your 
correspondents would inform me, the cost 
of oyster-shells per bushel—the difference 
in bulk before and after burning—the quan- 
tity of fucl necessary, and the most econo- 
mical method of burning them, as well as 
the best mode of applying the lime to land. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

[The very uscful hints and information, 
which have been given by a “ Subsbriber,” 
and the benevolent spirit which manifestly 
prompts him, give him a claim upon those 
of our readers who have it in their powér 
to answer whatever he asks; and we trust 
they will not hesitate to reciprocate his 
good oflices. It is by this mutual inter- 
change of opinions, and free communication 
of what experience has taught us, that the 
common stock of human knowledge accu- 
mulates—that our errors are rectified, our 
sufferings meliorated, and our social com- 
forts are promoted.—E pir. } 

——<>—— 
Virginia, December 12th. 

Gabriel Plat, in his discovery of hidden treasures, 
mentions aii implement called from its use an Eradi- 
eator, on my recommendation a friend has used it, and 
informs me that it answers well; it must save a great 
deal of labour in grubbing up roots, besides doing the 
work more effectually. —-On the other side, I send 
you the description of it, fur publication. 

THE ERADICATOR 
Isa very large and strong three pronged fork, 
which «s a lever, by the assistance of a block 
is able to tear up any thing. The bigness of 
it is so much more than a dung fork, which 
it most resembles, that it seems improper to 
call it by such a name; whereof, I have given 
it another, Itis to be thus constructed; the 
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handle must be along thick beam, its length 
fifteen or sixteen feet, and its thickness, such 
as will keep it firm against a great deal of 
force; the tines or prongs should be twenty 
inches long, notched at the sides, and a little 
leaning upwards; and they must be joined to 
a strong shoulder of iron, with proper fast- 
enings for the end of the pole, this being 
carefully f.stened on, the person who works 
it must fasten a rope six or eight feet long to 
the other end, and take with him a thick block 
of wood, and a heavy wooden beetle or maul 
When he comes to the first slirul, or root, 
he must force in the three prongs, slanting 
into the ground, so that they go under the 
root, and the top of the pole be somewhat 
higher than his head; then with good strokes 
of the beetle, he must drive it well in, till 
the tines are quite in the ground; he is then 
to lay the block under the pole, near where 
the tines are; this will raise its top ten or 
twelve feet high; and he is then to lay hold 
of the rope and pull with all his force. Those 
who know what the effect of the lever is, will 
be sensible no root can keep its place against 
this; it will tear up the most firm, and in some 
kinds will draw out fibres of seven feet in 


length. 


TET UPAR 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JANUARY 14, 1820. 








Doctor Muse’s memoir, on the modus ofe- 
randi of Plaster of Paris, read before the 
Agricultural Society at Annapolis, and or- 
dered to be printed inthe American Farmer, 
will be presented, if possible in our next 
number. 

The 5th number on Hedging, from friend 
Kirk of Delaware, ought to have appeared in 
this paper, but it was found impracticable to 
get the engraving done in time. Speaking of 
engraving, we owe an apology to our readers 
for the one exihibited in our last.—If we 
had been aware of the clumsy style in which 
it was executed, it would not have been suf- 
fered to disfigure our columns.—It is but mat- 
ter of justice to Mr. Throop, the young gen- 
tleman who usually engraves for the Farmer, 
to say, that it was not done by him—it was 
furnished by the Patentce. 
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Further Extracts from a Compendious 
Dictionary of the Veterinary Art, 
{Continued from No, 31, p. 246 ] 


Castinc. A term used for throwing down 
a horse or bullock. The mode of casting a 


horse has been minutely described and illu.- 


trated by a plate in the fourth volume of the 
autbor’s Tseatise ow Vererixnary Me- 
preinE, where all the principal operations 
of farviery are likewise described; but the 
method commonly practised for throwing a 
bullock is somewhat different. 

Take a long rope, double it, and tie a knot 
about a yard from the end, so as to leave a 


bow of sufficient siz- to go round the bul- 
lock’s neck, which being put on, the two 
ends are to be brought between the fore- 
legs and reund the hind pasterns, then back 
again and through the bow. By standing in 
front of the animal, and drawing up the ropes 
quickly, so that his hind-legs may be brought 
up towards his chest, he is easily thrown 
down; while in this situation, the ropes are 
to be secured, and then any operation may 
may be safely performed. 

CatraptasM, or Pouttice. This applica- 
tion, when ésigned to promote suppuration 
in a swelling, or remove inflammation occa- 
sioned by a blow, is: best made by mixing 
together three parts of fine bran and one 
part of linseed meal: pouring a sufficient 
quantity of boiling water upon the mixture, 
to bring it to the consistence of a thin paste; 
and confining it to the past in such a way, 
that no swelling shall be caused by the 
bandages, A poultice should always be re- 
newed once in twelve hours; for when it ap- 
proaches towards dryness, it tends rather to 
aggravate than remove the disease for which 
it has been employe. In the accidents which 
usually occur to horses, there is generally 
difficulty found in securing poultices, without 
making so much pressure by the bandages 
employed as to cause swelling, and rather 
defeat than promote the intention for which 
they are used: on all suc’ occasions it is 
best to trust toa frequent application of warm 
water, or any thing in the form of fomenta- 
tion; such as a decoction of herbs, or things 
commonly employed for the purpose. One 
thing should always be observed in the ap- 
plication of poultices; that is. the method by 
which they are fastewed; perhaps there is no- 
thing better for the purpose in diseases of 
the lower parts of the limbs, where they are 
most commonly required, than a worsted 
stocking, kept up by the list or flannel 
bandage, &c. 

Cataract. An incurable disease of the 
horse’s eyes, consisting of an opacity, either 
total or partial, of a part which is naturally 
transparent. I call this disease incurable; 
because though we can, as is often done in 
the human subject, remove it by an operation, 
such an imperfec'ion of sight would remain 
as to render the horse more dangerous to ride 
than if he were quite biind. Some reasons, 
however, may be adduced for occasionally at- 
tempting the removal of cataract; but I fear 
that any attempt of the kind would gene- 
rally prove fruitless. 

} cunnot, however, dismiss this article with- 
out observing, that the far tial cataract some- 
times met with, in whi-h there are only one or 
more small opaque spots in the pupil, so si- 
tuated as not to prevent materially the admis- 
sion of light to the retina, is not of so much 
consequence as it is often supposed to be. As 
the eye is so important an organ to the horse, 
so liable to injury, and when diseased renders 
him so useless, we may say dangerous, tothe 
rider, the subject will be more amply treated 
of in another part, 
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Catarnrun. hss is more familiarly known 
by the term cold, and isa disease which hap- 
pens more frequently perhaps than any other. 
Itis generally caused by exposing a horse toa 
current of air, or to a cold wind orrain; and is 
more likely to be produced if the animal has 
been previously heated by exercise, or accus- 
tomed to awarm stable and warm clothing. 
The most common symptoms are cough, dull- 
ness of the eyes, which are sometimes inflam- 
ed and watery, and want of appetite eituer 
for food or water. In more severe cases the 
throat becomes sore, so as to render swallow- 
ing difficult; and sometimes the glands under 
the jaws, as well as those under the ears, are 
swollen. These symptoms are commonly suc- 
ceeded by a discharge of matter from. the 
nostrils, which is generally beneficial. In slight 
cases there is scarcely any alteration in the 
pulse or appetite: but sometimes there isacon- 
siderable degree of fever. In the first volume 
of my Farrignry I have tecommended early 
bleeding, and observed, that if it is delayed 
until a discharge from the nostrils has taken 
piece it seldom proves beneficial. I have 
here however to remark that subsqeuvent ex- 
perience has proved to me, that whenever 





the disease is severe, the cough very trou- 
blesome, and especia'ly if the pulse is un- 
usually quick, bleeding will afford much 
relief, however considerable the cischa ge 
from the nostrils may be; .and that when 
bleeding is employed at an early period of the 
complaint, it should not be done sparingly, 
unless where: be such a degree of weakoess 
as to render it evidently improper, which is 
very Seldom the case; for by taking off four 
or five quarts of blood at once, we savé much 
trouble, and render the disease mild and of 
short duration. Should the symptoms not 
abate in two or three days, the operation is 
to-be repeated. If the bowels are open, the 
only medicine necessary is the fever powder 
or ball twice a day, composed of 

Nitré, one ounce, 

Emetic tartar, one drachm and a half, or 

two drachms. , 

But it must be observed, that whenever there 
is any degree of soreness of the throat, much 
harm may be done by endeavouring to give 
either a ball or drench, particuiarly the lat- 
ter. In such cases the medicine should be 
put into the horse’s mash; but if_it appears to 
prevent him from eating it, let the medi- 
cine be omitted. (See Quinsy.) If the horse 
is costive, or even if the dung is at ali hard, 
give a Jaxative. The head should be steamed 
with hot bran mashes, and kept warm by 
means of a hood; the legs also should be kept 
|warm by rubbing and flannel bandages. The 
horse must be treated rather carefully after 
the disease appears to hyve been in a great 
measure removed, or it may return, anda 
chronic cough will probably be the conse- 
quence of such indiscretion. Catarrh 1s some- 
times epidemic, that is, appears to attack 
horses in every part of the country without 
any known cause: this will be treated of un- 
der the head Inrivenza. 








